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An  ObservQfion  on  Sovief  Language 
Insfruction  for  Deaf  Children 

By  EDWARD  L.  SCOUTEN,  Principal 
Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Deaf 


In  a  paper  entitled  "Helping  the  Deaf  Child 
Toward  Adequate  Language  and  Speech," 
Dr.  Boris  Morkovin,  associated  with  the 
University  of  California  since  1926,  reveals 
the  remarkable  progress  made  by  Russian 
pre-school  deaf  children  at  the  Moscow  Insti- 
tute of  Defectology.  In  an  effort  "to  utilize 
the  maximal  potentialities  of  the  deaf  child, 
the  Institute  has  attempted  to  find  a  way  to 
enable  him  ( 1 )  to  learn  an  effective  language 
and  to  think  verbally  at  an  early  age,  and  (2) 
to  develop  an  immediate  and  full  use  of  this 
language  in  his  communication  and  activities." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Russian 
experimenters  criticize  the  pure  oral  method 
for  the  same  identical  reasons  that  many 
American  educators  have  criticized  it  for  over 
a  half  century.  The  Russians  have  learned 
since  1953  that  the  vocabulary  of  speech  read- 
ing "was  not  practical  for  children's  daily  use 
nor  fit  for  their  communication."  Alexander 
Graham  Bell  indicated  this  same  thought  in 
1891  and  added  to  it  when  he  wrote  in  his 
estimation  of  the  Rochester  Method,  ".  .  . 
visible  signs  for  ideas  made  by  the  lips  are 
so  inconspicuous  and  intermittent  that  little 
children  are  unable  to  communicate  readily  in 
this  way,  and  if  they  make  an  effort  to  do  so, 
they  mouth  the  words,  making  large  signs  with 
their  lips  as  to  make  gesture  signs  less  evil." 
This  is  a  surprising  statement  for  the  Father 
of  Oralism  in  America;  for  no  one  objected 
to  the  language  of  signs  more  strenuously  than 
did  A.  G.  Bell.  To  explain  the  reasons  for 
Bell's  objections  to  sign  language  would  be 
boring  the  average  American  teacher  of  the 
deaf  with  the  obvious.  We  learn,  however, 


from  our  Russian  colleagues  that  children  who 
were  kept  in  a  pure  oral  atmosphere  "reverted" 
to  a  primitive  language  without  words— to 
signs,  mimics,  and  gestures  once  they  were 
outside  the  classrooms.  As  a  result  their  con- 
tacts and  experience  were  extremely  limited, 
and  "their  brains  were  not  sufficiently 
stimulated."  The  Russians  conclude  that: 
"These  children  were  not  prepared  for  their 
school  study,  and  experienced  delayed  devel- 
opment in  comparison  to  normally-hearing 
children  of  the  same  age  and  mental  capacity." 

In  a  serious  vein,  the  results  of  the  Russian 
experiment  with  little  deaf  children  three  to 
six  years  of  age  are,  indeed,  incomparable. 
These  youngsters  "learned  during  three  years 
of  the  teaching  experiment  all  the  words  (more 
than  2,000)  necessary  for  their  communica- 
tion and  activities  by  means  of  finger  (dactyl) 
spelling."  Many  American  educators  of  the 
deaf  are  dubious  about  this  achievement,  but 
certainly  not  those  acquainted  with  the  work 
of  Dr.  Zenas  Freeman  Westervelt  of  Roch- 
ester and  the  reports  of  Dr.  A.  G.  Bell,  Dr. 
Edward  Allen  Fay,  and  many  other  observers 
of  the  Rochester  program.  In  one  of  his  many 
miscellaneous  notes  to  his  teachers  Dr.  Wester- 
velt wrote: 

A  child  who  is  received  at  five,  should  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year,  if  he  is  bright  and 
intelligent,  have  had  5,000  words  presented  to 
him;  he  should  know  and  be  able  to  use  1,000 
of  them  intelligently  and  of  the  4,000  others 
he  should  become  so  familiarized  with  them 
that  he  recognizes  them  and  knows  their 
meaning,  and  he  should  be  able  himself  to 
spell  or  repeat  them  when  used  intelligently. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Russian 
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deaf  children  with  their  beautifully  phonetic 
language  should  do  even  better. 

Dr.  Morkovin  related  that  ''Soviet  scientists 
established  that  the  acquisition  of  language  by 
children  changes  their  intellectual  processes 
and  the  structure  o£  their  behavior,"  American 
teachers  of  the  deaf  are  invited  to  contemplate 
this  profound  discovery,  one  of  the  fruits  of 
Soviet  research. 

We  learn  also  that  the  experimenters  at 
the  institute  employ 

...  all  avenues  available  to  accelerate  the 
deaf  child's  mastery  of  language  by  lipread- 
ing,  audito|ry  training  and  tiactual,  kine- 
sthetic and  rhythmic  techniques.  To  provide 
the  child  with  an  image  of  complete  words 
needed  in  talking  and  thinking,  the  experi- 
menters recently  added  to  these  techniques 
a  visual-kinesthetic  method  of  finger-spelling 
which  serves  as  a  catalyst  for  all  other  tech- 
niques. 

The  words  spelled  by  the  fingers  tie  to- 
gether the  fragments  of  words  and  sounds  the 
child  perceives  multisensorily.  This  event- 
ually gives  him  an  exact  knowledge  of  the 
phonetic  composition  of  the  words  and  of  the 
continuity  of  the  phrases. 

In  1891  at  the  American  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  Teaching  Speech  to  the  Deaf 
(The  A.  G.  Bell  Association  for  the  Deaf) , 
Dr.  Westervelt  presented  a  paper,  which, 
while  not  couched  in  the  clinical  patois  of 
modern  research,  says  essentially  the  same 
thing  as  Morkovin's  report  with  the  except- 
ion of  the  reference  to  auditory  training 
which  of  course  is  a  development  of  modern 
electronics.  This  electronic  aspect  is  naturally 
included  in  the  present  day  application  of  the 
Rochester  or  Combined  Method  as  employed 
in  a  number  of  American  schools  for  the 
deaf.  Westervelt  stated  some  70  years  ago: 

It  is  one  of  the  principles  on  which  the 
manual  alphabet-oral  method  of  the  Rochester 
school  was  developed,  that  not  only  should 


the  oral  accompany  the  manual  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher,  but  the  pupil  should  learn 
to  think  language  in  its  oral  form. 

During  a  first  period  of  instruction,  the 
duration  of  which  varies,  the  mind  of  the  deaf 
child,  taught  through  manually  spelled  Eng- 
lish, acts  through  the  hands,  and,  in  think- 
ing or  studying,  the  fingers  spell  out  the  words 
that  mould  and  express  the  thought,  perhaps 
concealed  or  with  inconspicuous  movement, 
yet  with  a  basis  and  medium  for  reflection 
and  study  ...  as  soon  as  the  child  has  acqui- 
red freedom  of  thought  in  English  through 
manual  spelling  and  has  received  training 
in  speech,  he  will  find  himself  mentally  art- 
iculating, thinking  the  oral  forms  of  what- 
ever words  he  spells  or  reads  with  at  first  a 
conscious  movement  of  the  organs.  As  the 
mind  grows  familiar  wtih  language,  however, 
its  processes  become  less  dependent  upon 
muscular  action,  more  facile  and  intangible, 
but  with  such  mental  utterance  as,  that,  if  it  is 
(projected)  with  voice,  speech  is  produced. 
The  act  of  writing  or  of  finger-spelling  then 
becomes  an  accompaniment  or  expression 
of  the  oral  thought,  automatic  in  so  far  as 
it  is  familiar;  conscious  effort  being  given 
to  the  element  forming  such  words  only  as 
the  mind  is  no  used  to,  as  speech  also  is 
automatic  except  with  unfamiliar  words. 
This  mental  speech  may  not  always  be  cor- 
rect, nor  is  it  at  all  necessary  to  thinking  in 
and  through  oral  language,  that  it  should 
be,  but  when  it  is  not,  the  audible  speech 
which  it  moulds,  is  incorrect  also,  as  it  is 
the  mind  that  speaks  through  the  vocal  or- 
gans, and  correct  speech  is  given  a  child  by 
correct  habits  of  mental  utterance  rather  than 
through  automatic  muscular  repetition. 

While  we  aim  to  have  our  pupils  form 
such  mental  habits  as  that  semi-conscious, 
inaudible  speech  is  the  mould  and  vehicle 
of  thought,  it  is  our  purpose  to  give  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  class  instruction  and  general 
information  through  language  in  its  most 
readily  visible  form,  in  a  manual  alphabet, 
script,  or  print,  as  we  are  convinced  that  if" 
with  the  enlargement  of  vocabulary  there 
is  given  a  correct  knowledge  of  speech,  the 
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child  will  be  able  to  speak  and  if  properly 
encouraged  will  do  so  in  its  intercourse  with 
the  nearing. 

Withal  Dr.  Morkojvin  warns  American 
educators  of  the  deaf  not  "to  brush  these 
(Russian)  experiments  aside  by  a  statement 
that  there  is  nothing  new  in  their  natural  or 
experimental  teaching  of  language  or  that 
the  simultaneous  use  of  finger  spelling  is 
our  old  Rochester  Method."  ''Our  old  Roch- 
ester Method"  indeed,  of  course  it  isn't.  It 
is  the  "visual-kinesthetic  method  of  finger- 
spelling."  That  one  contribution  of  our  pro- 
fessional nomenclature  must  be  conceded 
as  nevv',  even  if  what  it  represents  is  not  com- 
pletely. 

The  ironical  aspect  of  this  whole  develop-  " 
ment  is  that  it  has  taken  the  Moscow  Institute 
of  Defectology  to  reawaken  many  American 
educators  of  the  deaf  to  the  achievements  of 
Zenas  Freeman  Westervelt  and  his  Rochester 
Method,  and  also  to  the  tremendous  learning 
potentialities  of  deaf  children. 

— Louisiana  Pelican 

Psychologica!  Problems  of  Blindness 

By  Don  Liddle 

Blindness  is  essentially  a  physical  problem 
— like  losing  a  limb,  having  a  disfigurement, 
or  a  common  cold;  but  it  does  give  rise  to  a 
number  of  problems  more  properly  classified 
as  psychological.  There  are  the  attitude  of  the 
blind  person  tov/ards  himself,  his  disability, 
and  other  people  and  the  attitude  of  these 
other  people  towards  him.  Blindness  is  alsp  a 
loss  which  must  bring  with  it  limitations  and 
difficulties  in  a-  world  designed  primarily  for, 
and  by,  people  with  sight. 

It  is  widely  believed  by  the  seeing  that  blind 
people  have  not  only  increased  powers  of  hear- 
ing and  of  sensitivity  of  their  touch,  but  also 
other,  rather  uncanny  senses,  such  as  a  strange 


ability  to  detect  obstacles  in  their  path  by  i 
sort  of  "facial  vision"  or  "sixth  sense."  Over 
the  past  hundred  years  there  have  been  a 
number  of  psychological  investigations  of  the 
perceptual  abilities  of  blind  people.  The  re- 
sults are  sometimes  not  as  definitive  as  one 
would  wish,  but  in  my  own  opinion  they  justi- 
fy a  statement  that  blind  people  do  not  possess 
superior  hearing  ability  or  touch  sensitivity  to 
that  of  sighted  people.  That  they  so  often  ap- 
pear to  have  more  acute  senses  is,  I  am  con- 
vinced, simply  because  they  have  to  pay  more 
attention  to  things  heard  or  touched;  possibly 
also  it  is  easier  to  pay  such  close  attention  when 
one  is  not  distracted  by  things  seen. 

Prolonged  research  has,  in  my  view,  es- 
tablished that  blind  people  detect  objects 
about  them  not  by  any  mysterious  "facial 
vision,"  "object  sense"  or  "sense  of  obstacles" 
but  by  hearing.  As  well  as  reflecting  light  to 
the  eyes,  surrounding  objects  often  reflect 
sound  to  the  ears,  so  that  a  blind  traveller  may 
gather  quite  a  lot  of  information  from  the 
reflected  sound  of  his  footsteps,  his  stick,  or 
passing  traffic. 

Memoty  and  Dreaming 

I  should  not  like  to  say  whether  or  not  blind 
people  have  better  memories.  Certainly,  when 
you  cannot  sweep  your  eyes  over  an  entire 
room  in  a  fraction  of  a  second,  but  would  have 
to  explore  manually  every  likely  surface,  then 
it  pays  you  to  remember  where  you  put  things 
down!  It  is  astounding  how  evasive  things  can 
be.  Or  the  problem  may  not  be  finding  some- 
thing (or  somewhere) ,  but  remembering  in- 
formation which  one  cannot  check  at  will: 
which  tie  is  what  colour,  or  which  tin  contains 
soup,  the  contents  of  a  letter,  form  or  book, 
which  has  been  read  over  to  you  once  quickly, 
what  on  earth  all  those  cards  and  bits  of  paper 
are  that  you  so  faithfully  carry  in  your  pocket, 
etc.,  etc. 


Most  people  seem  to  have  a  deep  rooted 
fear,  almost  a  dread,  of  blindness,  which  they 
look  upon  as  an  "affliction"  condemning  the 
victim  to  grope  and  fumble  in  impenetr  able, 
unceasing,  and  rather  terrifying  darkness. 
Who  has  never  been  afraid  of  the  darkness? 
And  yet  blind  people  themselves  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  are  quite  unaware  of  "walk- 
ing in  darkness."  To  those  who  have  never 
seen,  "darkness"  can  be  nothing  more  than  a 
word,  conveying  just  as  little  information  to 
them  as  "red,"  "blue,"  "light"  or  "bright"; 
one  no  more  feels  out  of  place  in  this  "dark- 
ness" than  does  the  proverbial  fish  in  water. 
Nor  do  those  becoming  blind  in  later  life  feel 
unduly  oppressed  by  darkness,  since  such  peo- 
ple, even  where  sight  has  completely  gone, 
commonly  see  greys  or  misty  blurs  around 
them,  if  they  are  asked  to  concentrate  on  the 
question. 

Blind  people  do  dream  in  their  sleep.  It  is 


more  difficult  to  say  whether  or  not  they  see  in 
their  dreams.  A  person  becoming  blind  con- 
tinues to  see  in  his  dreams,  but,  as  far  as  I  can 
ascertain,  this  ability  begins  to  wane  after 
several  years  of  blindness  so  that  one  some- 
times sees  in  dreams,  sometimes  not. 

Becoming  Useful 

It  is  small  wonder  that  many  people,  on 
becoming  blind,  are  overwhelmed  by  a  feeling 
that  somehow  this  is  "the  end",  that  from  now 
cn  they  are  doomed  to  be  a  burden  to  those 
about  them,  like  the  hopeless  long  term  un- 
employed. Such  blind  people  may  become  so 
withdrawn  that  nobody  can  help  them,  for 
the  time  being,  at  least.  To  see  the  way  in 
which  an  individual  rallies  once  he  discovers, 
through  specialized  training  and  the  example 
of  others,  that  he  can  still,  though  blind,  con- 

( Continued  on  Page  8) 


'Pawnt^  &  'P%iend4^  are  invited  to  attend 

;4^^uai  Sfrn4M^  Tfta^ccai 

Presented  by  the  Blind  Department 
Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 


May  8, 1965  School  Gymnasium  8:00  p.m. 

Featuring:  Junior  Chorus,  Senior  Chorus, 
Piano  Students,    Instrumental  solos  and  Instrumental  Ensembles 


Directed   by    Emma  C.  Koetitz 
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Life  Insurance  for  Juvenile  Deaf 

The  National  Fraternal  Society  of  the 
Deaf,  which  has  been  providing  the  adult  deaf 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  with  life 
insurance  and  sick  and  accident  benefits 
since  1901  announces  that  juvenile  deaf  are 
now  being  accepted  for  life  insurance. 

The  Society,  with  headquarters  in  Oak 
Park,  Illinois,  has  built  up  an  enviable  record 
in  its  64  years  of  operations.  Licensed  to  do 
business  on  a  legal  Reserve  Basis  in  3  5  States 
and  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  it  is  now  estab- 
lished as  one  of  the  strongest  organizations  of 
its  kind  both  as  to  financial  solvency  and 
reliability.  A  recent  analysis  of  the  Society 
indicated  that  in  all  the  basic  factors  deter- 
mining a  company's  strength,  the  National 
Fraternal  Society  of  the  Deaf  rated  far  above 
the  25  largest  life  insurance  companies. 

All  the  popular  forms  of  life  and  endow- 
ment insurance  are  now  available  to  juveniles, 
with  ^500  being  the  minimum.  In  addition, 
accidental  death  benefits  (Double  Indemnity) 
are  also  available  to  juveniles  10  years  of  age 
and  over. 

When  the  juvenile  reaches  the  age  of  18, 
he  or  she  will  then  be  eligible  for  adult  mem- 
bership in  the  Society  and  will  become  affili- 
ated with  one  of  the  Society's  130  Divisions 
(lodges)  in  the  country.  These  Divisions  exert 
a  wholesome  and  satisfying  influence  on  the 
community  and  undertakes  many  projects  that 
benefit  both  the  deaf  and  the  hearing  popu- 
lace. 

The  Society  employs  standard  rating  on 
its  policies. 

Inquiries  are  invited  and  may  be  addressed 
to  the  Society  at  6701  West  North  Avenue, 
Oak  Park,  Illinois,  60302. 


Wanted: 

Intolerance  for  Status  Quo 

Kenneth  R.  Lane,  Vice  Principal 
The  Maryland  School  for  the  Deaf 

It  is  wonderful  to  be  here  in  "Yankee 
Land."  The  beauty  here,  even  though  autumn 
color  is  missing,  is  a  quiet,  thought-provoking 
beauty.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  New  England 
poets  have  written  so  many  poems  filled  with 
allegory  and  abstraction.  The  countryside 
stimulates  an  inner  mental  activity  and  fine, 
soul-stirring  experience.  The  verbal  power  to 
express  this  inner  appreciation  of  esthetics 
eludes  me  as  it  does  so  many  of  us.  Few  of  us 
claim  the  skill  in  verbal  expression  that  would 
effectively  paint  a  comprehensive  picture  of 
our  finer  feelings  stimulated  by  the  beauty  of 
New  England's  landscape.  I  was  eager  to  com- 
pare your  rolling  hills  with  the  jagged  grand- 
eur of  the  Rockies  in  my  home  state  of  Wash- 
ington. It  was  with  excitement  that  I  climbed 
to  the  top  of  one  of  your  hills  and  began  my 
descent  on  the  other  side.  The  tempo  of  my 
heartbeat  increased  as  I  neared  the  bottom  of 
the  hill.  There  was  anticipation  of  seeing  the 
size  of  the  gopher  that  must  live  within  this 
mound. 

And  then  I  had  a  most  serious  inner  pang. 
How  much  of  this  esthetic  wonder  is  really 
lost  to  the  deaf  children  in  our  care?  How  long 
will  we,  as  teachers,  continue  to  "short  change" 
our  charges  by  lowering  our  instruction  to  that 
which  seems  to  be  the  level  of  their  compre- 
hension simply  because  their  verbal  behavior 
lacks  development?  How  much  longer  will  we 
obstinately  continue  with  concrete  instruction 
which  develops  rote  learners,  because  this  is 
seemingly  the  only  frustration-free  and  succes- 
sful level  at  which  to  instruct  handicapped  chil- 
dren with  hearing  losses? 

A  child  builds  concepts  from  experience, 
and  then  demands  a  means  of  expression.  The 
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most  powerful  motivation,  for  learning  lan- 
guage expression  in  an  individual  is  the  mere 
existence  of  ideas  and  concepts  within.  If  the 
child  has  no  method  for  expression,  he  can 
never  receive  that  most  satisfying  experience 
of  explaining  his  thoughts.  Limitations  in 
means  of  expression  do  not  indicate  that  the 
child  is  limited  in  thinking — only  that  he  has 
been  deprived  by  the  loss  of  one  of  his  senses 
of  a  pattern  or  patterns  for  expression — in  the 
case  of  deafness,  language.  It  is  our  job  as 
teachers  to  enrich  thinking  and  the  process  of 
conceptualization,  and  to  teach  most  fervently 
a  method  for  expressing  these  thoughts.  Hav- 
ing ideas  to  relate,  it  is  a  most  natural  motiv- 
ation for  the  individual  to  desire  a  means  for 
expression.  When  we  fail  to  present  a  chal- 
lenge and  to  require  our  students  to  meet  it, 
we  deprive  them  of  opportunities  for  real 
mental  growth  and  eventually  of  the  appreci- 
ation for  the  finer  understanding  of  the  es- 
thetic. 

There  is  nothing  more  frustrating  to  a 
teacher  and  a  student  than  to  correct  repeat- 
edly the  same  mistakes  in  formal  language 
principles.  It  is  felt  most  sincerely  that  until 
a  child  has  fairly  straight  language,  formal 
language  principles  are  a  most  frustrating 
instruction.  Can  we  break  down  a  child's 
mixed-up  language  with  confusing  termino- 
logy, before  he  really  understands?  However, 
it  is  altogether  idealistic  and  natural  as  a  next 
step,  once  language  has  developed  to  the 
straight  sentence  stage,  to  expect  the  student 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  language  principles 
for  a  full  comprehension  of  how  language  may 
become  his  faithful  servant  and  why.  The 
basic  concept  which  I  wish  to  express  here  is 
that  learning  for  the  deaf  child  must  necessarily 
progress  from  the  experience  to  the  pattern 
to  the  understanding,  and  not  from  the  seque- 
ntial to  the  pattern  to  the  experience.  Deprived 
of  hearing,  a  basic  sense  which  stimulates  and 


develops  a  monitoring  system  for  pattern 
development,  the  deaf  child  finds  the  sequen- 
tial, one  by  one,  learning  arrangement  in 
language  most  incomprehensible  and  frustr 
rating.  Such  teaching  develops  rote  learning 
and  concrete  thinking. 

Let  us  look  at  mental  growth  with  regard  to 
language.  Helmer  Myklebust  of  Northwestern 
University  has  set  up  a  hierarchy  for  language 
development  in  hearing  and  deaf  children. 
The  re  are  three  types  of  language  to  be  learn- 
ed. These  are  divided  according  to  the  way 
symbols  are  to  be  used.  Inner  language  is  used 
for  thinking  or  talking  to  one's  self.  This  is 
the  first  language  that  the  small  child  learns. 
An  example  of  the  growth  of  this  may  be  had 
by  observing  a  child  at  play.  Does  he  grasp 
the  significance  of  toys;  does  he  get  meaning 
from  experience?  After  inner  language  has 
been  established  the  child  begins  to  learn 
receptive  language.  Here  he  begins  to  under- 
stand words.  He  then  begins  to  use  words  and 
to  express  himself  through  these  words.  This 
is  expressive  language. 

The  difficulty  for  the  deaf  child  lies  in  the 
methods  of  input  and  output — of  receptive 
and  expressive  language.  The  deaf  child  must 
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shift  senses  between  receptive  and  expressive 
language.  The  necessity  missing  is  a  monitor- 
ing system.  Without  a  monitoring  system  that 
is  visual,  the  deaf  mind  receives  little  feedback 
for  establishing  his  patterns  of  expression. 
The  Fitzgerald  Key  comes  closest  to  providing 
the  needed  reminding  system. 

The  Key  makes  visible  grammar  and  gives  a 
pattern  for  both  reception  and  expression 
There  are  other  much  used  language  patterns 
in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  child.  However, 
it  is  my  contention  that  these  methods,  or  any 
method  for  patterning  language,  have  never 
been  so  fully  and  adequately  exploited  as  to 
prove  whether  or  not  they  were  effective. 
Whatever  the  reasons  for  failure  really  to  ex- 
ploit methods,  it  is  felt  that  today,  with  a 
wealth  of  research  information  concerning  our 
deaf  children  and  their  instruction,  there  is 
indeed  a  crying  need  for  "angry  men  and 
women"  in  supervision  and  in  teaching  which 
would  pressure  us  to  make  adequate  use  of 
the  methods  which  we  have  and  to  which  re- 
search findings  point  as  meaningful  steps  for 
establishing  the  language  patterns  and  moni- 
toring systems  deaf  children  need. 

Although  my  talk  this  morning  is  entitled, 
''Wanted:  An  Intolerance  for  Status  Quo,"  it 
does  not  refer  to  extrinsic  intolerance  within 
our  profession.  Intolerance  among  profes- 
sional people  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  has 
resulted  in  little  save  fruitless  quibbling  con- 
cerning methods  of  communication  and  con- 
fusion between  communication  and  instruc- 
tion. Status  quo  finds  us  now  some  forty  years 
behind  in  educational  theory  and  practice 
simply  because  we  became  so  intolerant  of 
what  others  tried  to  suggest,  we  would  not  at- 
tempt to  incorporate  these  ideas  with  our  own 
and  perhaps  find  better  ways  of  working;  thus: 
status  quo.  More  closely  touching  each  of  us 
is  the  need  for  an  intolerance  for  what  we  are 


doing,  a  broadminded  search  of  other  ideas 
and  an  intense  study  of  the  rapid  expansion  in 
our  field  as  produced  by  research  and  im- 
provements in  the  field  of  electronics.  For 
every  teacher  of  the  deaf,  whether  deaf  or 
hearing,  dedication  should  lie  with  the  need 
for  idealistic  goals,  realistic  awareness  of  the 
real,  understood  needs  of  deaf  children  as  ex- 
hibited by  their  diagnosis,  and  extra  effort  and 
enthusiasm  in  teaching.  As  the  theory  of  input 
and  output  relates,  "we  must  give,  if  we  are  to 
get  something  back."  We  cannot  expect  output 
when  input  is  missing. 

I  wish  to  go  into  a  classroom  this  morning 
to  demonstrate  the  correlation  of  reading  and 
language.  You  will  note  as  we  go  along  that 
language  at  this  level  is  in  phrases  and  not  in 
single  words.  I  shall  be  giving  mostly,  but 
expecting  the  class  to  join  in  on  setting  up 
the  story  and  the  phrases,  and  eventually 
developing  a  simple  paragraph  to  tell  the 
story.  Finally,  if  time  permits,  I  hope  to  draw 
from  this  class  a  story  of  their  own,  parallel  to 
the  idea  we  found  in  the  story,  and  structured 
so  that  they  will  receive  not  only  a  concept 
but  a  pattern  for  expression  in  connected 
language — not  just  a  list  of  vocabulary.  I  am 
reluctant  to  anticipate  success  or  to  guarantee 
response  to  an  unfamiliar  method,  as  these 
pupils  are  unknown  to  me.  Real  instruction, 
with  the  individual  in  mind,  would  also  require 
a  complete  orientation  for  the  teacher  to  each 
child  as  to  his  or  her  background,  etiology, 
onset  and  other  factors.  I  hope  today  to 
portray  some  methods  in  use,  I  feel  most 
strongly  that  results  will  be  forthcoming  for 
each  of  us  as  teachers  if  we  would  follow 
through  with  our  methods  of  instruction, 
providing  both  receptive  and  expressive  pat- 
terns in  each  class  session,  and  instilling  by 
our  own  example  interest,  effort,  and  the 
enthusiasm  which  we  expect  from  our  charges. 
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Problems  of  Blindness  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 

tinue  to  live  a  full  and  active  life,  to  he  the 
family  breadwinner  and  to  enjoy  his  leisure 
time  must  be  very  rewarding  to  the  staff  of 
rehabilitation  centers. 

But  even  when  the  blind  person  is  once  more 
able  to  pull  his  weight,  at  work  and  at  home, 
his  problems  are  far  from  solved.  The  know- 
ledge that  he  is  again  a  useful  member  of  the 
community  probably  restores  his  self-respect, 
but  inevitably  he  is  still  going  to  have  to  seek 
quite  a  lot  of  help,  such  as  asking  the  number 
of  a  bus  or  crossing  a  busy  road — little  things, 
but  often  quite  impossible  without  sight.  In 
the  home,  too,  there  will  be  some  jobs, 
formerly  the  prerogative  of  the  man  of  the 
house,  which  will  now  have  to  be  done  by 
someone  else.  Thus,  his  role  is  slightly  chang- 
ed. One  has  to  come  to  terms  with  this  busi- 
ness of  seeking  or  accepting  help;  some  blind 
people  seem  to  make  a  fetish  of  indpendence, 
others  are  quite  prepared  to  exaggerate  their 
own  helplessness.  One  has  to  guard  against 
becoming  either  pigheaded  or  lazy. 

There  is  also  the  difficult  matter  of  gra- 
titude. Nobody  likes  the  feeling  of  being  per- 
petually indebted  for  assistance  one  cannot 
avoid  seeking.  It  is  possible  to  escape  from 
this  situation  by  telling  yourself  that  the  world 
somehow  owes  you  something,  but  far  better 
to  recognize  that  there  is  nothing  humiliating 
about  accepting  help,  and  that  helping  some- 
one is  not  necessarily  a  nuisance.  One's  own 
experience  here  is  often  very  reassuring,  when 
one  finds  that  helping  others  can  be  a  very 
pleasing  task. 

Every  blind  person  must,  from  time  to  time, 
feel  frustrated  by  the  restrictions  which  loss  of 
sight  brings.  On  a  fine  summer  day  one  might 
imagine  striding  out  over  the  hills,  reveling  in 


the  sunshine,  the  breeze  and  the  scenery.  Per- 
haps, instead,  a  game  of  tennis,  or  motoring 
the  family  down  to  the  seaside. 

Many  of  these  things  are,  of  course,  still 
possible,  but  only  in  a  modified  form.  Many 
are  impossible  without  a  sighted  companion, 
whose  own  wishes  and  interests  have  to  be 
taken  into  account.  The  danger  is  that,  by 
building  up  a  fantasy  about  the  sort  of  person 
one  might  have  been,  and  the  things  one  could 
have  done,  concentrating  on  this  fantasy  can 
bring  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  frustration, 
whilst  one  fails  to  take  full  advantage  of  those 
things  which  blindness  does  not  rule  out. 
Whilst  one  is  thus  engaged  in  sighting  for  the 
moon,  other  blind  people  are  busy  enjoying 
life  here  on  earth.  It  is  as  well  to  be  honest 
with  oneself,  and  to  recognize  that,  even  with 
perfect  sight,  one  would  never  even  have  at- 
tempted one  tenth  of  these  imagined  activities. 
Look  around,  as  it  were,  and  see  whether  the 
people  you  meet  are  really  all  living  lives 
crammed  with  excitement  and  satisfaction. 

"Does  He  Take  Sugar?" 

What  of  society's  attitude  to  the  blind,  or 
perhaps  what  the  blind  feel  to  be  society's 
attitude  toward  them?  A  common  complaint 
among  blind  people  is  that,  apart  from  friends 
and  those  who  have  frequent  dealings  with 
blind  people,  the  public  is  inclined  to  regard 
us  as  either  living  wonders  or  as  morons.  Thus, 
a  blind  person  may  find  that  he  is  only  spoken 
to  through  a  third  person:  "Does  he  take 
sugar  in  his  tea?"  or  that  if  he  is  shown  to  a 
seat  in  a  cafe  (always  a  great  help)  he  is  seized 
in  an  iron  grip,  possibly  quite  painful,  and 
heaved  and  pushed  into  place  like  a  neavv 
piece  of  furniture.  He  is  often  expected  to 
know  every  other  blind  person  and  to  be  a 
gifted  musician.  I  have  myself  been  asked,  in 
all  seriousness,  how  I  knew  where  rny  mouth 
was  to  put  food  into  it,  how  I  managed  to 
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avoid  walking  into  the  fire,  and  did  I  dress 
myself? 

In  moments  of  desperation  one  can  begin  to 
feel  that  one  is  not  so  much  an  ordinary 
human  being,  with  all  the  usual  emotions, 
needs,  interests,  etc.,  but  just  a  "blindness." 
An  effort  may  be  necessary  not  to  give  stupid 
answers  to  what  so  often  seem  stupid  ques- 
tions, but  to  try  instead  to  clear  away  some  of 
the  misunderstandings  and  convince  the  ques- 
tioner of  one's  common  humanity.  People  are 
generally  interested  to  hear  the  real  facts  and 
seem  to  feel  much  more  at  home  with  you 
afterwards. 

How  To  Communicate 

One  other  problem,  largely  psychological, 
of  which  many  blind  people  themselves  are 
only  partly  aware,  is  that  of  communication. 
Suppose  you  are  in  a  room,  full  of  people,  all 
busily  talking  in  little  groups.  If  you  want  to 
join  in,  you  first  look  around  for  anyone  you 
know.  Failing  this,  you  might  smile  at  someone 
or  exchange  glances,  and  get  drawn  into  the 
conversation.  But  if  you  cannot  see,  you  can 
hardly  do  this,  nor  wander  casually  around  the 
room  seeking  an  occasion  to  join  in — or  per- 
haps you  can,  but  only  at  peril  of  "meeting" 
with  a  piece  of  furniture  or  another  person, 
and  appearing  rather  clumsy.  Perhaps  there 
are  others  present  who  are  also  just  sitting 
about  quietly,  but,  by  definition,  you  cannot 
easily  tell  where  these  people  are  in  a  noisy 
room  or  whether  they  are  quiet  for  lack  of  any- 
one to  talk  to  or  because  they  are  deeply  ab- 
sorbed in  a  book  and  would  not  welcome  being 
disturbed.  So,  you  may  easily  get  the  impres- 
sion of  being  the  only  one  left  out,  which  may 
be  quite  wrong.  On  the  other  hand,  how  is  a 
stranger  to  attract  the  attention  of  someone 
who  cannot  see  him?  If  someone  cannot  see 
that  I  am  looking  at  him  when  I  speak  how  is 
he  going  to  know  to  whom  my  remarks  are 
addressed?  Also,  if  he,  the  blind  person,  is  not 


"looking"  in  my  direction,  how  can  I  tell 
whether  he  will  be  listening  if  I  do  say  some- 
thing? 

You  needn't  shout  at  the  blind  person,  just 
speak  in  his  direction,  from  a  reasonable  di- 
stance, and,  if  he  replies,  the  continuity  of  the 
conversation  and  his  recognition  of- your  voice 
will  take  things  on  from  there.  If  he  doesn't 
reply — which  will  be  very  rare — ^he  probably 
thought  you  were  addressing  someone  else, 
but  as  nobody  else  replied  either,  he  should 
now  have  realized  that  you  were  talking  to  him 
and  may  well  be  feeling  rather  silly  at  not  hav- 
ing answered,  as  well  as  sorry  to  have  missed 
what  might  have  been  an  interesting  convers- 
ation— so  try  again. 

One  last  word.  I  have  written  about  "blind 
people"  and  "the  blind."  It  is  impossible  to 
avoid  such  general  terms,  unless  one  is  to  re- 
strict oneself  to  writing  about  certain  specified 
individuals,  but  it  should  not  in  any  way  be 
inferred  from  such  terms  that  there  is  any 
greater  similarity  between  ordinary  people  who 
just  happen  not  to  be  able  to  see  than  there 
is  between  ordinary  people  who  happen  to 
have  the  same  colour  of  hair  or  to  come  from 
the  same  place.  We  are,  after  all,  talking 
about  individuals. 

Secondly,  I  most  certainly  do  not  want  to 
leave  the  impression  that  blind  people  go 
about  their  daily  lives  weighed  down  by  a  great 
burden  of  problems.  Indeed,  what  I  have  cal- 
led a  problem  may,  to  some  blind  people,  be 
no  problem  whatsover,  whilst  others  might 
say  I  have  underestimated  its  gravity.  One 
must  see  such  problems  against  the  back- 
ground of  the  individual  personality.  Every- 
one has  problems,  of  one  sort  or  another,  but 
blind  people  do  not  sit  about  pondering  on 
theirs  any  more  than  do  those  with  normal 
vision.  Why  should  they? 

— -New  Society 
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Mrs.  Vasichek's  Class 

The  Second  Grade  is  reading  "Along  the  Way." 
Johnny  is  also  reading  with  them. 

Wendy  and  John  are  reading  "The  Little  White 
House." 

Chucky  Laib  may  be  one  of  our  future  astron 
auts.  He  has  flown  home  and  back  from  Billings 
twice.  He  will  fly  home  for  Easter,  too. 

Mrs.  Richter,  who  taught  the  primary  grades  last 
year,  came  and  helped  the  children  fingerpaint. 
They  enjoyed  it  very  much. 

We  decorated  some  large  paper  Easter  eggs  with 
rickrack  which  we  pasted  on. 

Michael  Sugrue  may  move  to  Formosa  this 
summer.  We  hate  to  lose  him  but  we  hope  he  will 
write  to  us  about  his  new  home. 

Miss  Kennedy's  Class 
I  have  been  going  to  the  Civic  Center  to  skate 
every  Saturday  since  I  got  my  ice  skates  for  Christ- 
mas. I  go  down  on  the  bus  with  my  sister  and 
brother.  At  first,  I  fell  alot  but  now  I  can  skate 
pretty  well.  I  enjoy  it  very  much. 

— Rachel  Crabtree 

One  of  our  classmates,  Cheryl  Greethurst,  mov- 
ed to  Portland,  Oregon.  We  had  a  party  for  her 
before  she  left.  We  will  miss  her  and  we  hope 
she  will  write  to  us  very  soon. 

— Bonnie  Rosseland 

A  lady  came  to  our  school  to  tell  us  about 
Morocco.  Her  name  was  Miss  Gabbert.  She  had 
lived  in  Morocco,  in  Africa,  for  two  years.  She 
showed  some  dresses  that  the  people  of  Morocco 
wear.  One  of  the  dresses  had  8  buttons  on  it.  We 
also  saw  a  veil.  I  liked  her  talk. 

— Richard  Battrick 

Lions'  Club  Donates  Boys'  Life 

The  blind  students  would  like  to  tliank  the 
Electric  City  Lions'  Club  for  a  year's  subscription 
of  Boys'  Life  (Braille  edition). 


We  now  have  subscriptions  to  the  following 
magazines  in  braille:  Reader's  Digest,  Current 
Events,  American  Girl,  Boys'  Life,  Teen  Time,  The 
Catholic  Review,  Secret  Place  (Baptist) ,  Christian 
Record  and  Life  and  Health  (Seventh  Day  Ad- 
ventist) . 

We  really  enjoy  having  our  magazines  and  we 
wish  all  people  responsible  for  placing  them  in 
our  library  to  know  that  We  appreciate  them. 

,  — Chuck  Berry 

My  Hobby 

One  of  my  hobbies  is  ice  skating.  I  have  ice 
skated  quite  a  few  times.  I  can  ice  skate  much 
better  than  roller  skate  and  can  go  very  fast.  I 
used  to  like  roller  skating  a  lot  but  then  when  I 
started  ice  skating  I  liked  that  better.  I  also  like  to 
watch  other  ice  skate.  It  is  fun  to  watch  people 
play  tag  on  the  ice  and  try  to  catch  one  another. 
One  thing  that  would  be  fun  to  learn  on  ice  skates 
is  a  figure  eight.  I  have  never  learned  to  do  it  but 
it  would  be  fun  to  learn.  Ice  skating  will  always  be 
one  of  my  hobbies. 

— Linda  Jaroscak 

A  Route 

My  paper  route  covers  from  Eighth  to  Fifteenth 
Street  on  Sixth  to  Eighth  Avenues  South.  I  have 
thirty-four  customers  and  a  grocery  store  where  I 
leave  fifteen  papers  every  day. 

To  get  a  route  you  have  to  be  fourteen  years  of 
age. 

I  deliver  my  papers  just  as  soon  as  I  get  out  of 
school  and  on  Saturdays  I  start  at  3:30  p.m.  I  have 
to  collect  the  first  of  each  month. 

— Philip  Stimpson 

Our  Interesting  Field  Trip 

Friday  morning,  March  26th  our  seventh  grade 
class  in  our  geography  period  went  to  the  work- 
shop. There  we  learned  many  things.  Mr.  Lyons 
showed  us  all  kinds  of  tools.  We  learned  how  they 
worked,  what  their  names  are,  what  they  are  used 
for  and  how  to  handle  and  hold  them  right.  We 
saw  both  large  and  small  tools.  We  got  to  see  such 
tools  as  lathe,  drills,  saws,  hammers,  screwdrivers, 
putty  knives,  chisels,  rasps,  pliers,  different  kinds 
of  rulers  and  other  tools.  This  was  interesting. 
We  enjoyed  it  very  much.  We  also  saw  Mr.  Lenth'r> 
canoe  that  the  9th  grade  woodworking  class  was 
refinishing. 

— Beth  Daniel 
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Class  I  News 
I  can  blow  a  feather. 
I  can  write. 
I  can  jump. 
I  like  to  play. 

— Nola  Rovreit 

I  got  a  box. 

I  got  a  book  and  some  socks. 

I  got  a  letter. 

It  had  two  dollars  in  it. 

I  bought  a  milk  shake. 

I  saw  a  big  dog. 

I  saw  a  brown  bird. 

— Howard  Hammel 

I  got  a  letter. 

It  had  three  pictures  in  it. 

We  have  four  red  flowers. 

We  have  some  white  flowers^. 

We  v/ent  for  a  walk. 

We  saw  three  brown  horses. 

I  like  to  slide  on  the  walk. 

I  saw  a  red  airplane. 

— ^Tina  Braden 

I  got  two  boxes. 

I   got   some   candy,   balloons,   gum,  pretzels, 
cookies  and  socks. 
I  got  a  letter. 
It  had  one  dollar  in  it. 
I  played  in  the  snow. 
I  had  fun. 
I  saw  a  little  cat. 

— Sonny  Kinzel 

Class  2  News 

Spring  is  here,  but  we  have  snow.  I  do  not  want 
more  snow.  I  saw  a  robin.  It  was  brown  and  orange. 
I  want  green  grass  and  leaves.  I  want  the  flowers 
to  grow.  I  will  look  for  flowers. 

— ^Joe  Manzer 

I  had  the  measles.  I  had  many  red  spots.  I  did 
not  come  to  school.  James  Burke  had  the  measles. 
He  was  in  the  school  hospital.  Brenda  LeMieux 


and  Donald  Fink  had  the  measles.  They  were  at 
home.  We  are  in  school  now.  We  are  better. 

— Gail  Pace 

I  have  a  baby  sister. 

Her  name  is  Patricia.  Patricia's  birthday  is 
February  18th.  She  has  brown  hair  and  brown 
eyes.  Patricia  sleeps  and  sleeps.  I  do  not  hear  her 
cry.  I  brought  some  pictures  of  Patricia  to  school. 
She  is  a  pretty  baby. 

—Donald  Fink 

We  read  "Something  Red."  It  is  the  last  story 
in  our  book.  We  will  read  the  "New  Guess  Who." 
Dick,  Jane  and  Sally  have  fun.  We  like  to  read 
about  the  family  fun. 

— ^James  Burke 

We  know  about  rooms  in  a  house.  We  look  at 
T.V.  in  the  living  room.  We  eat  in  the  dining 
room.  Mother  cooks  in  the  kitchen.  We  sleep  in 
the  bedroom.  We  have  a  bath  in  the  bathroom.  We 
can  play  in  the  basement.  We  have  a  barber  shop 
at  school.  We  have  our  lockers  and  T.V.  in  our 
playroom  at  school. 

— Laurie  Mullins 

My  birthday  is  March  18.  My  sister,  Darcie,  has 
her  birthday  March  18th,  too.  I  am  seven  years 
old.  I  had  my  party  at  school.  Mother  made  my 
cake.  It  looked  like  an  elephant.  Mother,  Daddy 
and  Darcie  came  to  my  room.  We  had  cake,  ice- 
cream and  punch.  Mother  gave  us  balloons  and 
candy.  We  played  Musical  Chairs.  I  had  a  nice 
birthday  party.  Darcie  had  her  party  at  home. 

— Brenda  LeMieux 

Spring  Patty 

On  March  19th  we  had  a  Spring  party.  Mrs. 
Woerner  and  Mrs.  Van  Tighem  were  on  the  com 
mittee.  We  played  some  games.  We,  played 
Musical  Chairs,  Around  the  World,  Blow  the 
Ping  Pong  Ball  and  Race  the  Newspaper.  I  liked 
Around  the  World  best  of  all.  Julie  Miller,  Lyle 
Johnson,  Vivian  Menefee  and  Sandra  Sherrard 
were  the  helpers.  We  got  play  jewelry,  beads, 
balloons,  a  yo-yo,  and  candy.  My  balloon  was 
broken.  We  liked  them.  The  boys  got  candy,  kites, 
balloons  and  toy  turtles.  They  liked  them.  They 
played  with  them.  We  had  some  refreshments. 
They  were  good.  They  were  kool-aid,  olives, 
sandwiches  and  potato  chips.  I  liked  the  party. 
We  had  a  good  time  at  the  party. 

— Linda  Martin 
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Two  Astronauts  In  Gemini 
Virgil  Grissom  and  John  Young  were  in  the 
Gemini  Capsule  on  March  23.  They  made  three 
orbits  around  the  earth.  The  Capsule  went  into  the 
water  and  floated  on  the  water.  They  were  happy. 
Virgil  Grissom  lost  the  Mercury  Capsule.  It  went 
into  the  water  and  did  not  float.  We  wanted  to 
keep  it  but  it  was  lost. 

— Douglas  Catron 
Arithmetic 

We  learn  arithmetic.  We  learn  about  the 
hundreds  and  thousands,  tens,  and  ones,  money, 
quarts,  gallons,  and  pints. 

We  learn  about  the  feet,  yards  and  inches.  We 
learn  to  add,  subtract,  multiply,  and  divide. 

— Peggy  Jo  Sharon 

St.  Patrick's  Day 

I  didn't  wear  green.  Some  boys  and  girls 
pinched  my  arm.  It  hurt.  Mrs.  Christopherson 
gave  me  a  paper  shamrock. 

Some  girls  and  boys  had  green  clothes.  They 
did  not  get  pinched. 

— Nadie  Has  Eagle 

Spring  Did  Not  Come 
Spring  did  not  come  on  March  20.  It  snowed. 
I  was  tired  of  the  snow.  I  did  not  like  it.  I  v/ant 
spring  to  come.  Almost  every  day  it  snowed.  Some 
girls  and  boys  did  not  like  the  snow  because  they 
got  tired  of  wearing  coats,  boots,  caps,  and  gloves. 
They  like  spring.  We  will  have  fun  in  spring. 

— ^^Pamela  Kovash 

Cinderella 

Cinderella  was  a  pretty  girl.  Cinderella  worked 
very  hard.  She  had  on  an  old  dress.  The  mother 
and  two  sisters  did  not  work.  Cinderella  asked 
mother  if  she  could  go  to  the  dance.  Mother 
said  "Do  you  have  a  nice  pretty  dress?"  She  made 
the  dress  for  the  dance.  The  two  sisters  tore  the 
dress  up.  Mother  and  two  sisters  went  to  the 
dance. 

Cinderella  cried.  The  Godmother  said,  "What 
is  wrong  with  you,  Cinderella?"  Cinderella  said, 
"Mother  told  me  that  I  could  not  go  to  the  dance.' 
"Oh,"  said  Godmother,  "do  not  cry."  Then  she 
touched  her  old  dress  with  the  wand.  Cinderella 
had  on  a  pretty  dress  and  glass  slippers.  She  went 
to  the  dance.  The  prince  saw  the  pretty  girl.  He 
wanted  to  dance  with  her.  At  12  o'clock  Cinder- 
ella ran  down  to  the  stairs.  The  prince  found  the 
lost  glass  slipper.  The  next  day  the  two  sisters  and 


Mother  told  Cinderella  about  the  pretty  woman 
at  the  dance.  She  did  not  tell  them. 

The  two  men  came  to  the  house.  They  tried  the 
glass  slipper  on  the  women.  The  man  saw  Cinder- 
ella. He  tried  the  slipper  on  Cinderella.  It  fitted 
her.  She  married  the  prince. 

— Charlotte  Hansen 
Being  A  Tomboy 

Even  if  I  am  a  girl,  I  like  to  play  basketball. 
Sometimes  on  Saturday  or  Sunday  afternoons  the 
boys  and  girls  would  go  into  the  gym.  One  boy 
named  Alvin  Birdhat  taught  me  how  to  play 
basketball  very  well.  I  played  several  games  of 
basketball  with  different  boys  and  girls. 

This  spring  the  afternoons  in  the  gym  have 
changed.  Now  we  must  dress  up  and  play  quiet 
games  like  cards  or  scrabble.  I  would  rather  play 
basketball.  I  don't  think  I  will  go  to  the  gym  any 
more. 

— Vivian  Menefee 
A  Few  Good  Manners 

When  you  meet  people,  you  should  say,  "How 
do  you  do?"  and  call  them  by  name.  You  say,  "It 
is  so  nice  to  see  you.  I've  enjoyed  meeting  you." 
If  a  person  offers  his  hand,  you  should  shake  it. 

At  home  you  should  say  "Good  morning"  to 
your  family  when  you  come  to  breakfast.  You  say 
"May  I  have  the  butter,  please?"  or  whatever  you 
want  passed. 

At  school  you  should  say  "Good  morning"  to 
your  teachers  and  "excuse  me"  if  you  bump  into 
someone.  "Thank  you"  should  be  said  often  dur- 
ing the  day. 

— Sandra  Sherrard 
Spring  Fever 

I  think  that  I  have  spring  fever.  I  feel  too  laz^^ 
to  do  my  homework.  Spring  fever  makes  me 
want  to  go  out  and  walk  until  I  am  full  of  freish 
air.  Because  we  had  such  a  long  winter,  we  really 
want  spring.  We  feel  and  smell  good  fresh  air 
Spring  makes  us  look  out  the  window  and  forget 
the  things  we  are  to  do.  We  walk  outside  and 
forget  to  come  into  the  house. 

We  are  excited  to  see  the  animals  and  birds  thai 
come  out  now  that.  The  winter  and  the  snow  have 
gone.  In  winter  we  don't  see  any  animals.  The 
animals  are  hiding  from  the  outside  cold.  Spring 
makes  both  us  and  the  animals  wake  up  and  feel 
warm.  I  think  spring  is  a  delight  after  winter,  even 
if  I  do  suffer  from  spring  fever, 

— Karen  Huffman 
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